


PART III: FROM J.F.K.'S 
INNER CIRCLE. ‘A THOUSAND DAYS' 

How the 

State Department 
Baffled Him 

by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER JR. 

Thin is the third of a erics of articles from A Thousand Days: 

John F. Kennedy in (he White House, to he puhfishcd by 
t fought on Mifflin Kfr Schlestnger advised Kennedy in the 
area of foreign policy. This is his personal account and » tew 
of Kennedy' r frustrations with the State Department, which 
the President found an organtcathn leu them perfect as he dealt 
with the crises of 1961 — Laos, the Bay of Pigs, the Berlin I Vail. 



The frustrations of the summer of 1961 
brought President Kennedy' . discontent with 
the Department of State to a ctimav One 
muddle After another— the department's ac- 
quiescence in the Elay of Pigs, the recklessness 
of its recommendations after the disaster, the 
apparent impossibility of developing u nego- 
tiating position for Berlin left Kennedy with 
little doubt that the State Department was 
not yet an instrumentality fully and prompt- 
ly responsive to presidential purpose. 

Kennedy well undcnto.’nJ the difficulty of 
converting a Intdition-nddcn bureaucracy 
into a mechanism for swift information and 
decision. But resistance was no less great in 
Defense, where Robert McNamara was plain- 
ly making progress in annexing the Pentagon 
to the U.S. government. Other departments 
pros ided quick answers and quick action It 






wav a constant puzzle to Kennedy that the 
State Department remained so formless and 
impenetrable He would come back to the 
mansion at night and remark to Jacqueline, 
"Damn it, (McGoorge] Bundy and I get more 
done in one day at the White House than 
they do in six months in the State Depart- 
ment," Giving State an instruction, he would 
remark, was like dropping it in the dead- 
letter bo*. "The Slate Department is a bowl 
of jelly." he told Tiwt\ Hugh Sidey in the 
summer of 1%I. "Ifs got all those people 
over there who are constantly smiling. I think 
we need to smile less and be tougher." 

Kennedy had come to the Presidency de- 
termined to make the Department of State 
the central point, below the President him- 
self. in the conduct of foreign atfairv In em- 
barking on this course, he was influenced not 







Prt*Ji"rt Kenneth und fut Secre- 
tary of Starr, Dean Husk, in 1961. 








‘The hardest thing of all 
was to change anything ’ 



Thousand Days 
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only by a desire 10 clarify and con- 
centrate the making of foreign pol- 
icy but also. I believe, by 4 tune 
respect for the skill* of tlie Foreign 
Service. No doubt hi* attitude to- 
ward professional diplomat* was 
mined. He probably recalled hi* 
father's com plaint*. as ambassador 
to England, agarmt "the career 
boy# ', and hit visit to Southeast 
Asia as a young congressman in 
195! had left him, as he said on 
hi* return, with an impression that 
foreign Service office* often knew 
too little about the nations to 
which they were accredited, were 
indifferent to their language and 
custom*, did not represent contem- 
porary America and spent too 
much tune oo tenim and cocktails. 
Nevertheless, there were always the 
Charles Bohleni and the Llewel- 
lyn Thompson* (both Bohkn and 
Thompson were distinguished t S. 
ambassador* to Moscow], and 
Kennedy's disappointment as Pres- 
ident about the Slate Department 
sprang in pan. I think, from hi* 
special sympathy for the diplo- 
matic enterprise. In dtheT circum- 
stances he would have liked to be 
an ambassador himself. 

The Foreign Service had been 
the Hite unit of the American gov- 
ernment. Still, as bis pre-election 
task force* reminded Kenned) . the 
Service had it* professional defor- 
mation*. After hi* election. Ken- 
nedy set up a new task force on 
"State Department Operations 
Ov erica* and to Washington. ** 
Among it* member* were David 
Bruce. Harlan Cleveland. Lincoln 
Gordon. Ruha/d Ncustadt, Don 
K. Price and Robert Bowie, all of 
whom had had experience with 
American diplomacy. 

The task force stated the prob- 
lem with candor. “Even such a dis- 
tinguished career group as the for- 
eign Service," it uid. "ha* failed 
to keep pace with the novel and 
expanding demands of 4 changmc 
world." The department must rec- 
ognize that "the prototype dtplo* 
matte officer of the past, the so- 
called ‘generalist* whvisccspcncncc 
wiu largely ‘political.’ cannot he 
the apogee of the Scmcc.” Reform, 
the report conceded, would pro- 
voke the cry that the morale of the 
Service *n in danger: but "that 
raise* tin; question of whose mo- 



rale? The morale of real concern 
to the country i* that of the young, 
imaginative, all too frequently cir- 
cumscribed officer." 

The role of American diplomacy 
before World War II had been 
largely spcctatorial and ceremo- 
nial. Bui in the postwar world 
U S. diplomats could no longer be 
merely observer*. They were op- 
erators. and they needed regional 
knowledge and technical skill. In 
many case* the older career men 
deplored the new tendencies to- 
ward specialization. The embassy 
political officer remained the Serv- 
ice* bran Ural; and the economic, 
scientific, cult urai. commercial and 
agricultural attaches mode up its 
rather grubby supporting cost 

The Service wa> not to much an 
instrument of action a* a way of 
life— and one which not seldom 
divested the career officer of strong 
substantive view*. Because the job 
wai to carry out national policy, 
however idiotic erne might, person- 
ally consider it to be. emotional 
investment in any particular poli- 
cy became unprofitable. The lock 
of continuity in a* sign mem— Ice- 
land one year. Tanganvika the 
next— made it difficult for person- 
nel to develop an intense interest 
in policy issue*. Moreover, nearly 
every problem inherent in the For- 
eign Sen ice ptoctn had been com- 
pounded by prodigious growth. 

As it grew in sire, the depart- 
ment diminished tn usefulness. 
Franklin Roosevelt *nd Corded 
Hull hud started the department's 
descent from iLx traditional place 
ut the summit of the foreign poli- 
cy process— Roosevelt because he 
wanted certain things done and 
Hull because he was not temper- 
amentally able to get them done. 
Hi waned tn the Secretary'* office. 
Roosevelt fell into the habit of 
using other instrument*. No Sec- 
retary of Stoic after the Second 
World War wax quite able to gath- 
er back the department's vanished 
power*. By 1961 the State Oepan- 
ment wax but one of the many 
bodies involved in foreign affairs. 
The London embassy, for exam- 
ple, housed representative* of 44 
agencies of the U.S. government. 

But bureaucratization was only 
part of the explanation for Stale’s 
ntalaivewhcn Kennedy came to of- 
fice. Tlie other pan wu the shock 
of Senator McCarthy — or rather 



the shock of the readiness of Dal- 
le*, us Secretary of State, to yield 
up Foreign Service officer* to Mc- 
Carthyrsm. These years saw the 
expulsion of experienced and in- 
dependent-minded diplomats like 
lulin Paton Davie* Jr and the exile 
of others like Charles (“Chip”) 
Bohlcn The McCarthy era. by 
demonstrating the peril of danger- 
ous thoughts, elevated conformism 
into a conditioned reflex Career 
men Mopped telling Washington 
what they really thought and con- 
secrated themselves to the cliche* 
fof the Cold War. 

The new Administration almost 
immediately bogged down in the 
bureaucratic tangle. Men like 
Avcrell Ha mourn and George 
Kerman, who had known the de- 
partment as late as the Truman 
administration, were startled by 
the transformation. When 1 for- 
eign ambassador made a courtesy 
call on Ham man early in 1961. 
a junior officer mysteriously ap- 
peared to record the conversation. 
Harrimun ascertained that he 
planned to write an d drui A iwfrg, 
submit it to Harnman for correc- 
tion and vend copies 10 ail in- 
terested bureaus and embassies. 
Shuddering at rhe proliferation of 
paperwork. Harnman xa«d that, if 
by chance anything of consequence 
were said, he would inform some- 
body. and told the officer to leave. 

The machinery wo* becoming 
an end in itself. and all this in- 
volved more than juM a waste of 
time “The heart of the bureau- 
cratic problem,” Dean Rusk once 
observed. “ 1 % the inclination to 
avoid responsibility.” Kennedy 
used to divert himself with the 
dream of establishing a teem of- 
fice of 30 people or *0 to run 
foreign policy while maintaining 
the State Department as a facade 
in which people might carry pa- 
per* from bureau to bureau. 

Nor dkJ the department respond 
to the Prtwdcnt'i emphasis 00 the 
value* of xpeemh ration. On a trip 
to Morocco Jacqueline Kennedy 
came upon a young officer who 
loved the country and had learned 
the Berber language* but was about 
to be transferred to the Caribbean 
When *be reported thi* to the Pres- 
ident he uid wearily that he had 
sent the department a memoran- 
dum tit months before saying it 
was better to kt officer* build up 



expertise than to rotate them me- 
chanically every two year*. 

I The hardest thing of all was to 

I change anything— attitude*, pro- 
grams and Jiehc*. No one wa» 
more annoyed by this fidelity to 
the past, or more poignant in ex- 
pressing hi* annoyance, than (Am- 
bassador) J. Kenneth Galbraith. 
“You have no idea." he wrote me 
from New Delhi in 1961. “how dif- 
ficult it is to control one s reaction 
over the smug pursuit of what ex- 
perience has already shown to be 
disastrous policies. ” At tune*, it 
almost seemed to me (hat we had 
achieved the fully automated for- 
eign policy I spent three years in 
the White House in a plaintive and 
unavailing effort to beg the Slate 
Department to stop using the 
phmvc "Smo-Sovie* bloc " This 
was a typical Foreign Service ex- 
pression barbarous in form and 
obtnkHcnt m content. A memo- 
randum to the State Department 
Secretariat m January 1963 u»d 
“Whatevci substance (the 
phrase | might once have had av re- 
ferring to a unified Ruvso-Chine*c 
operation has surely been trickling 
away rather fast tn recent months. 
Tod8y the phrase . , . suggest* 
that those who use it don't know 
what is going on in the world I 
assume that this is not the case.” 
t Tlus dedication to the past found 
fits ultimate sanction in what now 
;7 seemed the Service's unshakable 
| determination toprotcci thosewho. 

2 if wrong, were wrong in the right 
I way and to penalize those who. 
Jthough right, were out of channels 
■or out of cadence. Caution, more- 
over, 1 mothered the department's 
relations with its own ambassadors 
abroad In Western Europe, after 
the Hay of Pigs, one ambassador 
after unother. after rending the ex- 
planatory cables from Washington, 
asked me m varying tones of per- 
plexity and anguish what in hell 
had really happened. Even though 
the Attorney General interested 
himself in the problem, we were 
never ahk to persuade Stale to 
level with its own embassies on 
this matter. 11ns sort of thing hap- 
pened too often. Galbraith, after 
reccivtngonc useless "explanation” 
or U.S. policy, lent j crisp cable 
to the department suggesting that 
an the future the confidential com- 
Imumcations of the Slate Depart - 
I men! not be used for purposes of 
f "internal bemusement.” 

The intellectual exhaustion of 
the foreign Service expressed it- 
self in the poverty of the Official 
rhctonc. In meeting* the men from 
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State’s ‘gobbledygook’ offended 




cigti policy. The operating link in 
I hr* partnership wav McCicorge 
8iiihI> and the now streamlined 
National Security vtulT This was a 
remarkable hod) of men. Bundy 
himself was a brilliant and unflag- 
ging leader Walt Rostow. an able 
economic historian turned social 
philosopher, served as Bundy's 
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Thousand Days 



Stale would talk in a bureaucratic 
patois borrowed in l.ir|e part from 
the Department of f)cfente. We 
would he exhorted to "tern in” 
on "the purpose of the drill.” to 
"crank in” this and “phase out” 
that and ”|in up” something else. 
Iht» wa* not just shod hand, part 
oflhe vocabulary involved a stud- 
ied multiplication uf words One 
never talked about a "paper" but 
always 4 “puree of paper” and nev- 
er wild "at this point” Hut always 
**at this point in tune “ 

Tlic result win lar worse when 
the department stopped talking 
■md started writing Whether drali- 
ing memoranda. cables or even tet- 
ters or statements (or the Presi- 
dent. the department fell into full, 
ripe dreariness of utterance with 
hideous ease The Prevalent with 
Ins sensitive car for style, led the 
tight for literacy in the deportment. 
But as late as I%1 tin ikpanmrtit 
could tuhmit as a presidential me*- 
•age to Congress concerning the 
\atKinjl Academy of Foreign Af- 
fairs a test which provoked this 
resigned White House comment 
i “This tt only the r«tcvt snd worst 
jnf a long number of drafts sent 
Jhere for presidential signature. . 
il * message to Congress is a fairly 
J important form of presidential 
I communication At the very 
I lca«L cat h message should be la J in 
| English. <b) clear and trenchant 
5 m iu style, tel lugteat in its struc- 
I lure and id) devoid Of gobbled*- 
\ JKNik The State Orpaitmciil draft 
1 on the academy failed each one 
■ of these teste (including in my 
1 view, the first j.” 
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nedy caw the While House 
und ilie department as intimate 
partners in the enterprise of for* 
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depute. His combination of the 
spacious historical v iew with a pas- 
sion for countcrgucrrillj warfare 
caused much joking about hit be- 
ing "Chester Bowles with machine 
guns." all of which he took with 
gcmlc tolerance Carl Kaysen ap- 
plied tm brilliant intelligence to se- 
curity a» well as economic issues. 
Robert Komer. j government ca- 
reer man. had responsibility for 
the itncnmmitlcd world. 

1 lie Bay of Pigs made all of us 
at the White II 'ua more aggres- 
sive in defending the interests of 
the President and therefore m in- 
vading on his behalf what the for- 
eign affairs hurra ticnicy loo often 
regarded as its private domain We 
tried to become the Prcsidcnt’scycs 
and cars through the whole area of 
national security, reporting to him 
the things he had to know We 
were the President’s men, and the 
government knew ii- m part wel- 
coming ti. in part lesmting it 
Kennedy's uve of biv staff pro- 
voked much press comment ubour 
White House "meddling ** One 
day in ihe midvt of the Berlin 
emu in I9bf. Mac Bundv and I 
wondered whether we dared to ask 
the State Department to rework 
a draft white paper on Berlin. 
When we explained to Kennedy 
our reluctance to incense the now 
highly vcntitisc State Deportment 
further. Kennedy, unmoved, said 
they ought to read the Constitu- 
tion and find out who wav respon- 
sible for foreign u/falrs and whose 
government it »n anyway. 



Beyond all this there was the 
President himself, increasingly the 
day-to-day director of American 
foreign policy. Kennedy had had 
a considerably more varied and 
estcnvisc intematiouaf experience 
than most men chosen President 
In his twenties he had talked to 
Franklin D Roosevelt, (o Neville 
Oiumbcrliin and Stanley Bald- 
win. 4 lid in his thirties to Winston 
Churchill. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
David Ben-Ciunon. Avcrell Har- 
rtman. who worked for them both, 
remarked once that Kennedy was 
more hu own Secretary of State 
than Franklin Roosevelt had been 
He meant Hut Roosevelt picked 
out the prohlcms he wanted to 
handle himself and left everything 
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else to Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles, who ran the department, 
while Kennedy dealt personally 
with almost every aspect of polkv 
around Ihe clobe. Kennedy want- 
ed particularly to stay ahead of 
problems; nothing exasperated 
him imwf lhan fo be surprised by 
crisis More t(\an anyone in the 
government, he was the source of 
idea., initiative and imagination 
in foreign policy "Domestic poli- 

f y.” he used to say, "can only de- 
em us. foreign policy can kill us ” 
Hut while John Kennedy had no 
doubt that the President s seniority 
in foreign affairs was hts constitu- 
tional duty, he earnestly hoped 
that the State Department would 
really serve os his agent of coordi- 
nation To make coordination ef- 
fective. it wa> very necessary to 
strengthen the department's in- 
ktrumcntalities of control. This 
was especially important overseas. 
Consequently. Kennedy circular 
Ictrcr to U S ambassadors in May 
. I%l gave them the authority to 
\ "oversee and coordinate all the ac- 
Iriviticv of the United States Gov- 
ernment” in their countries, except 



| for military forces in the field un- 
fder a U S. area military command- 
er These instructions ggp utmi 1 
I aT T he Presi- 

dent * letter now ^ravv an .imhjv 
mdor for the first time the authori- 
ty to know everything the CIA 
people werr doing in his tountry 
(even if not always the way they 
were doing it | The dirvctiv r consti- 
tuted at least a lirsi step toward 
bringing secret operations under 
policy control And in Washing- 
ton, after the Bay of Pigs, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy took u 
personal interest in the CIA and 
became an informal presidential 
watchdog over coved operations 
rbc Ba> of Pigs, of course stim- 
ulated a wide variety of proposals 
for the reorganization of the Cl A 
The Stale Department could not 
wait to separate Cl A’» used func- 
tion; from its clandestine func- 
tions and cv cn change the agency s 
name I he Prrxidcnt decided not 
to go that far. but he did move 
quietly in cut down the CIA budg- 
et and. anticipating the resigna- 
tion of Allen Dulles, he began 
looking for a new director After 
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a long search, he came up ut Sep- 
tember I 1 with the name of John 
McCone, a California Republican 
who had served Truman as Under 
.Secretary of the Air Force and 
Eisenhower as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Ken- 
nedy summoned McCone to the 
White House on the pretest of 
asking his views on nuclear testing, 
sized him up in a two-hour con- 
versation and. when McCone re- 
lumed a fortnight later, vurtled 
him by offering the CIA post The 
President did this with notable 
secrecy recognizing that the ap- 
pointment would bring a mome nt 
of consternation to the New Fron- 
tier McCone had the rcputau«Mi 
of a rigid Cold Warrior who viewed 
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the world in moralistic stereotypes. 
Scientist* who recalled his oppose 
don to a icit ban were particularly 
agitated. But McCone turned out 
to be a cautious, realistic and self* 
effacing head oif CIA. Declining 
to allow his own views to prejudice 
intelligence estimates, he showed 
« fair-mimicdnevi which shamed 
vuuc of us who had objected to 
his appointment. 

As further evidence of his desire 
to place responubilttv in the diplo- 
matic professionals. Kenneth gave 
the Foreign Service an unprece- 
dentedly Urge share of ambawado 
rial appointments. In 1940 careei 
officers held only 47<~ of the cm- 
hussy posts, but bv the middle of 
1962 they held 6K°; Vet. in spite 
of the presidential effort to give 
the State Department the central 
ride in foreign affairs, the partner- 
ship between State and the White 
House remained uneasy Pun of 
the trouble was inherent in the ef- 
fort, as Richard Neustaxlt defined 
it. to make the State Department 
'‘at once a department and then 
something more’* Pan of the trou- 
ble, too, luy in the attitude of flic 
White House toward the Foreign 
Service. Talk of the need for vpe- 
cultc.it ion was all very well, but 
as Chip IMtlcn used to urge with 
urbane persuasiveness. the art of 
diplomacy must also be recognized 
as a specialization. Oner Kennedy, 
exasperated over the difficult y*of 
getting action out of State, said. 
’W hat's wrong wtth that goddamn 
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department of sours. ChtpT’ Boh- 
ten answered candidly, "You are.” 
By this Rohlen meant. a* he ca- 
ptained to an interested Kennedy, 
that the President did not malic 
sufficient allowance for the virtues 
of profcMumalism. Too much em- 
phasis on diplomatic activism per 
*e might load people to forget the 
limits of diplomatic action 



The aggressiveness of the White 
House staff no doubt compounded 
the trouble White House “met! 
dling” struck some of the profes- 
sionals as careless intrusion by im- 
pulsive and ignorant amateurs In 
his visits to Washington. John Da- 
vies. then in retirement in Peru, 
would talk acidly about (be For- 
eign Service, "purged from the 
right under Dulles, now purged 
from the left under Kennedy.” and 
ask. "How can you expect these 
men to do a good job’” The quev- 
Tion wav a real one. and the part- 
nership seemed chronically out of 
balance. But Kennedy never ceased 
hoping that it would work. The 
President tried one thing after an- 
other "I have discovered finally 
that the best way to deal with 
.State. ' tie said to me one day in 
August 1961. "is to send over 
memos. They can forget phone 
conversations, hut a memorandum 
rt something which, by their sys- 
tem. has to be answered.” 

Kennedy had decided on Dean 
Rusk as Secretary of State after a 
single talk. It was an understand- 
able choice. Rusk was a man of 
broad experience and marked abil- 
ity He rarely spoke about htm- 
«lf . but I remember one night on a 
plane his talking with quiet charm 
over a Scotch and so da about his 
boy hood in ruml Georgia. He was 
delivered by an aged veterinarian 
whoc medical training had come 
from the Civil W ar Rusk's father 
was the only one of II brothers 
and sisters who attended college 
Rut three of his father's five chil- 
dren went to college : all the grand- 
children would gu lo college In 
the same way. the Georgia back 
country, a land of kerosene lamps 
and goiter and pellagra when Rusk 
wav growing up. had been trans- 
formed by public health and rural 
electrification These memories 
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made him a convinced if undemon- 
strative liberal on domestic »vu#rv 
War service in the China- Burma- 
India theater was followed by gov- 
ernment service m the Pentagon 
and then in the Slate Department 
before lie left W ivhington in 1952 
to become president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation Ru:k had a tidy 
and exact mastery of the technic :d 
detail of a bewildering range nl 
foreign problems and a marked 
talent for concise and dhpution- 
ate exposition As Secretary of 
State he worked as l«mg and »v 
hard as anyone m Washington In 
negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries. he wav vigilant, impassive, 
patient and skilled Me displiiiTd 
the same qualities m hit relations 
with Congress and prosed the most 
effective Secret ary of State «*u Cap- 
ilol Hill since Cordell Hull- With- 
in the executive branch, he had 
excellent relation* with Defence 
Secretary McNamara 

Both were men bred in the large 
organizations of mid-century 
America. But unlike McNamara’s. 
Rusk’s organization instinct was 
Tor service, not for mastery. Hu 
mind. Tor all its strength aiut clar- 
ity. was irrevocably conventional. 
He mistrusted what he called "the 
flashy or sensational'' and rejoiced 
in the role of "tedium” in diplo- 
macy "A great deal of our work.” 
he would say without complaint, 
"is perhaps on the boring side.” He 
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seemed actually to prefer xtalc to 
fresh ways of saying things One 
felt that he retarded novelty as an 
effort to shuck or make mischief. 
Pr-wiJcntial speeches sent over to 
Stale for Ru»k’» comment would 
return with arresting phrases striuk 
cn out and wears State Depart 
mem lormului proposed in rlieir 
pi we He wav uncmbai rawed In 
banality: the stereotypes of diplo- 
macy were ho native longue At 
nmev one wondered whether the 
hat shoes, of life the seething 
planet of revolutionary violence, 
ferocity and hate, shadowed by nu- 
clear holocaust — ever penetrated 
the screen of cliches, ever shook 
that imperturbable bl amines* 

Rusk was a superb tcchmcmn 
this was lus power and hi* prob- 
lem He had trained himscll all 
his life to be the ideal chief of .tad 
the perfect No 2 man flut the 
in-cruiability which made turn i 
good aide and a gifted negotiator 
made him also a baffling leader 
S»nu: hi* subordinates did mil 
know what be thought, they could 
not do what he wanted. In con sc 
quencc. he failed to imbue the dr- 
partmen! with positive direction 
jnd purpose He had authority 
but not command 
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J.F.K. on Rusk: capacity to 
define, reluctance to decide 



Thousand Days 
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At White Houvc conferences 
Rusk would sit calmly by. with 
Hit Boddhaltkc face and hit half- 
srnile. often leasing it to Bunds *>r 
to the Preaklcnt himself to assert 
the diplomatic interest He rarely 
teemed to have strong views as to 
what should be done beyond con- 
tinuing what we were already do- 
ing, and he rarely argued a posi- 
tion. Ho relationship with the 
President remained formal Ken- 
nedy remarked to a friend m State 
that Rusk was the only. Cabinet 
member he did not call b> his first 
name. When this was repeated to 
Rusk, he said he liked it better 
that way. One of those who hud 
strongly backed Rusk's appoint- 
ment later c\ plained hi* endorse- 
ment by citing the words of a 
preacher caught in bed with a choir 
singer: “If I’d of known before I 
done it what I knew after l done it 
I wouldn’t have did rt.” 

The W%tc House stafT \ judg- 
ment of the Secretary failed. I am 
sure, to uke account of His prob- 
lems He was a proud and sensi- 
tive nun. surrounded in his own 
department by figures of greater 
public note and dominated by a 
President who wanted to he his 
own Secretary of State He lived 
under fear of inadequacy and hu- 
miliation. At times his colnrle**- 
nevs of mind appeared almost 
compulsive, his evenness of tone 
and temper purchased at inner 
cost His feelings were siiongrrihan 
he permitted them to seem Some 
who talkrd to Him late at night 
over highballs on planes bound 
for conferences caught him pour- 
ing out hitter resentment over in- 
tolerable "interference ‘ by the 
White House ,taff. Bui these mo- 
ment* were rare. Mom of the time 
one felt hia decency, dignity and 
durability. 

Kennedy remained impressed h> 
Rusfc\ capacity to define but grew 
increasingly depressed by his re- 
luctance to decide Nonetheless, 
when Washington Pew publisher 
Philip Graham tried in 1962 to 
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persuade Kennedy to send Rusk 
to the U.N and Stesemon to Lon- 
don and make Ambassador Davkl 
Bruce Secretary of State, the Pres- 
ident replied (to Phi! odd Uteri. 
"I can t do that to Rusk; he i* 
such a mitt man.'* He was also an 
able and useful man; and most 
compelling perhaps w as Kennedy’s 
feeling that dismissal of his Sec- 
retary of State would constitute 
too seme a comment on his orig- 
inal ludgment 

Chester Bowles, as under secre- 
tary Had second place of respon- 
sibility in the State Department. 
Bowles had important asoet* for 
the Administration. He had un- 
usual gifts for public persuasion. 
He had been right on Cuba. He 
retained a strong following in the 
liberal community But Bowles had 
his vulnerabilities too. His am- 
bassadorial appointments, though 
they pleased everybody else, had 
outraged the old-line profession- 
als. Foreign Service officers, try- 
ing lo stop the designation of Ed- 
win Rcnchaucr to Japan, fur ex- 
ample. Bad gone to the length of 
attracting statements from the Jap- 
anese embassy saying that it would 
be terrible to lend to Tokyo an 
American ambassador with a Jap- 
anese wife. The new under secre- 
tary left behind a covey of unem- 
ployed and embittered diplomat* 
who circulated rude stone* about 
him over martinis at the Metro- 
politan Club 

Once the appointments were 
completed. Bowles's role was dl- 
ck lined To Bowles's supporters it 
appeared that Rusk was unwilling 
either to manage the department 
himself or let Bowles do it. Nor 
had Bowie* made any effort to 
preserve bit personal relationship 
with i lie President, indeed. It*: had 
no private talks with Kennedy be- 
tween December l%0 and July 
|%l Mure access would not mx* 
cssanlv have improved things 
though, fur there was a fatal dif- 
ference in tempo between Bowks 
i od the New Frontier Kennedy 
agreed with nearly everything that 
Bowie* bid to say, but he had gen- 
erally thought of it himself and 
grew impatient when people ex- 
plained to him things he already 
knew Bow les spoke I he unatmhed 
liberal language of the New Deal, 
the New Frontiersmen disagreed 
not with r lie tentiment hut with 



what they considered the senti- 
mentality. The New Frontier pul 
a premium on quick, hard, lacon- 
ic. decided people; it was easily 
exasperated by more meditative 
types. “Chet i« it fine fellow.” the 
President said to me one day in 
early May 1961. “but he’s just not 
doing the job Because Chet isn’t 
doing hi* job. Rusk is spreading 
himself too thin and is not able 
to do his /oh either ** 

The situation draggrd on un- 
happily t»*r several weeks. One day 
in June 1961. after a meeting with 
the President on another matter. 
Robert Kennedv asked me to stay 
behind to discuss the State Depart- 
ment Hie President observed that 
the present state of affairs really 
could mil be permitted to con- 
tinue. Someone, he said, would 
have to he put in Bowles’s place 
who could make the department 
work; but “of course it will look 
as if we were throwing out the one 
man in the Stale Department who 
was right on Cuba." Bobby pro- 
posed that Chet he made rosing 
ambassador to the underdeveloped 
world. The Prettdcnt asked me. 
"Do you think he will take it’*’’ I 
was douhtful 

Rusk, it appeared, had his .»wn 
candidate for Bowles’s fob This 
was Arthur Dean. * Wall Street 
lawyer who had come to the de- 
partment as a negotiator on test- 
ban problem*. Robert Lovett and 
other representatives of the foreign 
policy establishment were urgirfg 
Dean’s appointment But the Bay 
of Pigs experience had provided 
convincing evidence tHat the Presi- 
de i required people in the State 
Department whose basic loyally 
would be to him. I discussed this 
with Abram Chayev the depart- 
ment » legal adviser and an old 
friend of Bowles’s We speculat- 
ed about the possibility of a re- 
allocation of functions within the 
department, the chief of staff tob 
lo be given to Geotge Ball, then 
Under Secretary Tor Fconomic Af- 
fairs. Bowles liked the idea of some 
reallocation of responsibility be- 
tween himself ami Ball but the 
President shook hi* head It 
wouldn’t work,” be said. “It would 
just prolong the confusion and the 
agony.” He thought for a ino- 
ment and said. “What about Bra- 
zil? Chet could do a great fob 
there " He told me to phone Bow lev 



and ask him 1 1 be would go to Rut 

When I called him. Chet listened 
in silence, dismissed the ides of 
Brazil and finally *4»d. “There’* no 
point in thu I guess the fat’s real- 
ly in tho fire now I want the Presi- 
dent to know I will do everything 
I can to make my exit as graceful 
a.* povnblc. He need not worry 
I’ll go off to Switzerland where no 
newspaperman can find me." 

But over the weekend Bowles's 
friend* swung into action On 
Monday morning. Juls l T . the 
New York Times had a front-page 
story saying that the President in- 
tended to ask for Bowles's resig- 
nation that day. Kennedy read the 
story with a connoisseur’s interest 
on the plane back from Cape Cod 
to Washington “You can tell how 
that story wa* written." he said 
“One paragraph is from Bowie* ot 
his people The nest paragraph i* 
from someone at Suite trying to 
make a cave against Bowles " He 
mused about the situation as he 
sipped hi* coffee. “This started out 
as a management problem Uut 
these stories today have trank- 
formed it into a political problem 
It's no longer a personnel question, 
now it ha* become a symbolic 
question " 

The result of the Bowles coun- 
teroffensive was a reprieve. But 
Bowles wa* unable to take advan- 
tage of il Hu own position had 
been weakened, his mandate was 
still ill-defined: and power did not. 
in Dean Ru»k’s phrase, gravitate 
toward him. Bowie* was ahroad a 
good deal in the autumn of I ‘>6 1, 
and within the department George 
Ball was assuming more and more 
administrative responsibility In 
November, on the weekend of the 
Har>ard-Yak fooihall game in 
New Haven. I ran mio Bowles be- 
tween halves Saturdas afternoon 
in the crowd swirling around the 
Yale Bowl. He said m a puzzled 
way that Rusk had telephoned him 
that morning, asking him to come 
to Washington right away, appar- 
ently he wanted to discuss nunc 
personnel problems. Bowks had 
replied that he had *0 people com- 
ing to hi* house in Essex for dinner 
that evening, surely the business 
could wait until Monday 1 “He was 
awfully insistent, and I finally 
agreed to go down totnormw Ml 
Ihts fuss fust lo rearrange some 
ambassadors!’ 

After the game Dick Goodwin 
of the White House staff reached 
me by telephone at a party in Fair- 
field County George Hall would 
become under secretary. George 
McGhee would most* from the Pol 
icy Planning Council lo replace 
Ball a* the second under secre- 
tary t though for political rather 
than for economic affairs f; A\c- 
roll Hamman would become As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern 

COMTINUCD 
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Kennedy had decided to seek a new 



Thousand Days 

CO* IflNOCD 

A train. Fmm the While Hmuc, 
Wall Rostov* would go til State a* 
Counselor uruf Chief of the P,d»c> 
Planning Council, I r^d Duttsin 
would heroine Auntitnt Secretary 
for Congrcvunnal Relation*. and 
Cioodwm would become 
■\ u mutant Sceretar. i -rliiicr -Attur- 
ican Affairs 

On Sunday Ru.k broke the newt 
to Ros*!"*. l^»ccr led Swenurn 
after a Inngtaik, pcnuiodod Bowie, 
in become Special Rc.prcscni.uivr 
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and Ailvixf to the Pn- .njrui for 
A Incan. Asian ami Litiit’- Ameri- 
can affairs 

Bowles. the haplcvs sworn of 
the Mate Department condition* 
which he had diagnosed better than 
an ybodv. behaved witheharactcns- 
tic nobility ami was «oon hard at 
work in hi; new Assignment flu* 
he was outstde the wham of com- 
mand and the job was doomed to 
frustration. At one point the Pres- 
ident mggettrd fin* going as am- 
bassador to Indonesia or Canada 
Wlien he declined. Kennedy ob- 
served. ’If I were Chet I would 
rather be first m an Iberian vil- 
lage thun second in Rome. I guess 
he would rather he thirty-fifth in 
Rome.** Finally, in December 1062. 
Bowles offered his resignation 
Kennedy then aAed him lu take 



Galbraith's place as ambassador 
to India Bad in Ncwi Delhi. where 
he had icrscd so well j decade be- 
fore. Howies at ta<l found .10 outlet 
lor Im distinguished abtlrtres 

The purpose of tl»c rcorgam/a 
tion of No -ember I9nl. and rspe- 
. lally of tire blood transfioionfrom 
the W hite House. ss** to revitalize 
the State lVpntnv.ni and redress 
the unbalance in the foreign affair* 
partner, lop V . Kennedy explained 
to Walt Rostovs, “I want you to 
go mtf there and catch hold of 
tire process At the leiel where 11 
• uunts,” The upheaval somewhat 
mi pro *ci I the situation Thou git 
Hall remained a lawyer ind not a 
manager, he had the talents of 
,pced mil decision Ro .tow, per- 



Icetly cast, made the Polio Man- 
ning Council a buttle of activity 
jnd helped shape policy on a doz- 
en fronts Above all. ,\*rrel! Mar- 
nrnan cave Far Eastern policy a 
coherence and force which it had 
not had fw »«r» 

c tnc couki not but marset at the 
■ncihauiuMc vitality of (hit man, 
now m Im veicnties, who. after 
hung at the summit with Roost- 
sell. Churchill ind Stalin 20 years 
earlier, was now shcerfulls .etilrd 
tn a job of tow er mnk than any he 
had held lor .< generation I hu 
was part of Horrrman s attraction 
One fell that here was a free man 
without personal ambition who 
said whut he believed, flic down- 
right nv --> of his reactions stimu- 
lated it bureaucracy too long ac- 
customed to postponement and 





Secretary of State 



evasion. He became known with 
ilfectvon as “The Crocodile" fur 
his habit of biting otf proposal* 
which seemed 10 him itupid or 
irrelevant. He had been aruund 
loo lung lo be impressed bv the 
generals, tycoons, secant v uHken 
and legislators who had so long in- 
timidated the State Department 
Hr tried in particular to bring for- 
ward the youthful, bright, auda- 
cious people He nave delighted 
Walter and Victor Kculher by say- 
ing with great emphas.t. at tbe ice 
of 71 “Do you know what this 
damned department needs* Young 
Mood!*’ The young looked on Har- 
rinun with admrmtton and affec- 
tion; the New Frontiersmen, ^th- 
in and with. «ui the Stale Depart 
ment, regarded him as their cham- 
pion Perhaps no one, escept the 



President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. had *iich a stimulating influ- 
ence on policy 

In 1963. when George McGhee 
went on to become ambassador to 
Bonn. Harrmtan took hts place as 
Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs. At the %wcarin»-m George 
Rail nude t graceful speech, re- 
calling that he lutd first met llam 
man in the early days of »l»e New 
Dad. when people believed that 
anything was possible and that 
whatever lead been done before 
wa» wrong. Hamman picked up 
the theme in hi* own remark- He 
said that lie had lived through four 
times of great creativity in gmem- 
mfliu- dunnn the early New Deal 
the Second World War. the Mar- 
shall Piati and the Kennedy year*. 
He talked of the mission of tbe 



State Department in carrying the 
New Frontier »o the world. Alter 
the ceremony Hamman beckoned 
me into his office. Hn said. “Of 
course I hod to viy oil those nice 
things about the spirit in the Stale 
Department today, but m isn’t so. 
rh«k place »s asleep. W'hat I want 
to do is to give it a little of the 
enroding '.pint of those earlier 
times. I want to bring it to life." 

He ncser quite succeeded. To 
the end. the department remained 
a pur/lc to President Kennedy. No 



one ran it; Rusk, Kill and Ham- 
man const it tiled a loonc trmm st- 
rife on the seventh floor and. pass- 
ing things back and forth among 
ttiCmscf les. managed to keep a few 
steps ahead uf the cn-o B\ the 
aufutnn of 1963 tbe President ha<1 
icluctantly made up his mind to 
allow Ru.k to leave after the l**M 
election and to seek a new Secre- 
tary of Slate. He always had the 
dieam that someone like Robert 
McNamara might some day take 
command and make the depait- 
ment a vigorous partner m the en- 
terprise of foreign relations 



COMING SOON 

More of 71 Thousand Days' 

Thl-s .autumn LIFE will nMume publishing Mr Schtonm 
qor'a Inner circle story of the Kennody admtnmtratinn 







